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For Friends Intelligencer. 
OUR SOCIETY IN THE PRESENT. 

We sometimes hear, in our religious meet- 
ings, addresses of a sad and discouraging 
character, based upon the decline in numbers 
and zeal of the Society of Friends. We are 
appealed to as responsible for the carrying 

ut of all that membership in the Society 
plies. We are cited to the example of our 
early Fathers, and their zeal, earnestness and 
constancy are contrasted with our deficiencies 
in these respects. 

Now I would ask whether such appeals 
(even if it were admitted that we have de- 
clined in religious life, as well as in numbers) 
are calculated to do us any good as individu- 
als? They are addressed mainly to our 
Society pride, to our sectarianism, and the 
ground assumed may readily be disputed. 
Had the Society of Friends continued as at 
figst to be composed only of those who vol- 
untarily became members, with a full under- 
ystanding of what that membership involved, 
the whole body might, with some reason, be 
appealed to as having back-slidden. But 
this is the condition of comparatively few of 
its present members. A large majority have 
not come into the Society from choice, but 
find themselves in it; and thus to address a 
body so constituted seems like appealing to 
a myth. 

e have, it is true, evidence from Scrip- 
ture, that the ancient prophets addressed the 
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Jewish people in a similar manner, even in 
the decline of the theocracy. But we may 
derive instruction from this fact, for in the 
light of the years that have succeeded, we 
can perceive that the lamentations of those 
who are sometimes designated as the mourn- 
ful prophets, were called forth by the erron- 
eous idea that when the glory of Israel had 
departed, the world would be in darkness. 
Even the more hopeful among them who saw 
in vision a brighter day in the future, appear 
to have seen it in connection with the restora- 
tion of Israel to more than its former outward 
glory and grandeur; with the rebuilding of 
the city of Jerusalem, with the coming again 
to Zion with songs of rejoicing. It was re- 
served for a later age to accept the truth (if 
even yet it is fully accepted) that the exten- 
sion of the kingdom of righteousness and 
peace is not dependent upon the permanence 
of any outward organization ; that neither in 
Jerusalem nor in any other place do men 
worship the Father, but that in every place 
and under every form they who worship Him 
in spirit and in truth are the true worshippers. 
Would not this truth, if fully admitted, 
strike at the root of all sectarian distinctions ? 
Would it not impress upon the gospel minis- 
ter the duty of appealing to men not as 
members of a sect, but as directly responsible 
to God? And is not the sense of this re- 
sponsibility lessened in proportion as any 
lower motive is held up? 
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But it may be asked, Is there no responsi-| I conceive, another and moral ministry ; for 


‘bility resting upon us in consequence of hav- 
ipg been born members of the Society of 
Friends? It is our duty to appreciate grate- 
‘fully and to avail ourselves of al/ the advan- 
tages which outward circumstances give us. 
But, though born members of the Society, 
we have no birth-right in the principles and 
testimonies it professes. 

No just contrast can be drawn, except as 
to numbers, between the Society at its rise 
and at the present. Times of ease, outward 
quiet and toleration, do not furnish the oppor- 
tunity of knowing how much zea), earnestness 
and strength of conviction, and how much 
willingness to suffer, may lie latent, ready to 
come to the front when opposition and trial 
or some new revelation of duty calls them 
forth. But times of outward ease and pros- 
periiy are beset with peculiar temptations, 
and call for the exercise of peculiar virtues, 
If we are faithful to the present light, we may 
trust the Good Cause in the bands of One 
who has never lacked human agents to carry 
on His work. And if we would aid in build. 
ing up or restoring an outward organization 
that shall advance this work, it must be by 
acting habitually under a sense of our ac- 
countability to Him who alone knows the 
heart, and through His spirit deals with each 
of His children individually and specially. 
That ministry will be most effective which 
arouses this sense in the hearers. The blessed 
Jesus appealed to those around him, not as 
Jews but as men. He sought to imbue them 
with a sense of their nearness to their Hea- 
venly Father, and the dispositions of mind 
which he pronounced blessed are applicable 
to all conditions and circumstances in life. 


P/iladelphia, Fourth month 4, 1877. 





From O. Dewey’s “ Two Great Commandments.” 
ON IMPATIENCE. 
Concluded from page 102. 

I must insist on this as a significant and 
not, though at first it may seem to be, a mys- 
terious ordination of Providence. When I 
look into a summer parlor, and see the man 
who sits there—the paragon of creatures on 
earth, the chief and head of the world— 
acsailed all day by insect annoyances, the 

nat, the fly, the mosquito, it is something so 
Tispoopertionate and singular, that I ask a 
reason for it. And Ido not say, that the 
only reason is a moral one. These swarms of 
insect life, scavengers of the air, minister to 
health; and they may minister in ways not 
commonly thought of; they may keep the 
sluggish from sleeping through all the sum- 
mer afternoon, and the surfeited, for aught I 
know, from apoplexy. But they may have, 





too slow and others too fast. 


they are not the smallest things that are put 
into the sphere of the human training. That 
is to say, they may be part and parcel of a 
great system, in which ease, quiescence, in- 
dulgence are not the object, but patience, self- 
government, wakeful thought and watchful 
virtue; and the buzzing fly may help to that, 
as well as the flying mote or thread-like 
nerves. It is thus, at any rate, that men 
must pursue all the great tasks of life; amidst 
the interruptions and stings of a thousand 
petty annoyances and thwarting difficulties. 
The plough and the harrow will break in the 
field; the tire will part from the wheel, or 
the horse will cast his shoe in the way; the 
thread will slip from the needle, and the nee- 
dle’s eye is small, and will be blind, to the 
dimmed sight; the garments we wear will 
not exactly fit; neither food nor’ fuel will 
do a perfect service ; a certain pertinacious 
tendency to disorder or discomfort will meet 
us at every turn; the course of nothing will 
run smooth; men as well as things will dis- 
sppoint and disturb us; the imperfections of 
our fellow-beings will annoy us; engagements 
with them will not dove-tail into one another ; 
all agencies will not coalesce; some will be 
What, then, 
are we todo? We must be patient, or be the 
fools and sport of circumstances. We must 
be patient, or lose the day, lose the battle of 
every day's life. We cannot escape the con- 
flict. We must fight the battle, and win or 
lose. Patience is victory; impatience is mis- 
erable and mean defeat. Patience is gain ; 
impatience is loss, is frustration, so far aa it 
goes, of the very end of life. 

Does not life, in this view, does not daily 
life, rise before us in a serious and even so!- 
emn aspect? Man is placed here to learn. 
He is at school. What, if, instead of study- 
ing the book, he tears the leaves in pieces 
like a froward child, and scatters them upon 
the wind? What if, instead of calmly ad- 
dressing himself to the removal of obstacles, 
to bringing order out of confusion, to recti- 
fying errors and meeting disappointments, 
and untying the knots of difficulty, he frets 
and rages and involves and entangles all in 
greater difficulty? What if, instead of ac- 
quiescing in the plan of life, and laboring to 
bring himself into harmony with the system 
of nature, he petulantly throws all into worse 
confusion, worse than nature ever made for 
him? Could he set himself more directly 
against the very order of Providence? Could 
he more palpably disobey, if he plainly said, 
‘‘T will not submit to things as they are—I 
will not submit to Heaven”? 

And the misery of this temper shows the 
evil of it. No man is more constantly un- 
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happy, or makes others more so, than the 
impatient man. He is out of harmony with 
things, and all things fight and worry and 
wound him. He feels himself dishonored, 
too, by his impatience; and he does lose, so 
far as he indulges it, the true dignity of life. 
He is not cast, indeed, like the victim of sen- 
sual vice, into the slough of dishonor; his 
garment, perhaps, is not soiled, but it is burnt 
through, in a thousand spots, by the ever- 
dropping little sparks of petulance, and it is 
in tatters and disorder with the ever-crossing 
flurries of angry passion; and he seems to 
himself and to others as one who scrambles 
through life, rather than as one who walks in 
the calm and dignified robe of conscious self- 
possession. Constant fretting and fault-find- 
ing and breaking out into sarcasm and anger 
may bereave a house of all honor, peace and 
comfort, almost as effectually as gluttony and 
drunkennes:. Or suppose that the fretful 
temper be hidden and smothered in the heart ; 
then it wastes and consumes the springs of 
the inmost life. 

I cannot but suppose that any person con- 
scious of this tendency would gladly consider 
how it is to be checked and controlled. Let 
us, therefore, in a few words, direct our 
thoughts in close to the remedies for impa- 
tience. 

And the first is distinctly and deliberately 
to settle our minds to the expectation of diffi- 
culties. It is for this reason, in part, that I 
have endeavored to lay open the plan of 
human culture by /ittle tasks and trials of our 
intelligence and virtue, and to show that this 
is an inevitable part of the common lot. The 
impatient are always surprised by their diffi- 
culties and disappointments. Nay, they often 
go to the length of imagining that trials and 
mishaps are their peculiar ill luck. They 
complain as if untoward chance made them 
its special mark and butt. “It always rains 
when they want to travel. The harness always 
breaks when they ride. The water is always 
low when their corn is to be ground, Their 
neighbor is always engaged when they want 
him. The smith is always shoeing a horse 
when they want him to make a staple.” Nay, 
it goes to the length of being a sort of super- 
stition ; and the man says, “I knew it would 
be just so; things never do come right for 


Now, what I have to recommend to the 
impatient man, in the first place, is that he 
work out and eliminate from his problem, as 
fast as he can, this element of surprise, this 
notion of a peculiarity in his case, this idea 
that he is honored with the special attention, 
as of some hostile power. It is notso. His 
is the common lot. Let him calmly say, 
then, in every crisis, at every turn of his 
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hand to a new thing, at the threshold of his 
apartment when he enters it, “Of course, 
there will be difficulties here; nothing is per- 
fect ; no condition, no place can be free from 
obstruction or inconvenience; no task can 
offer perfect facility, and what I have to do 
is to meet, to disentangle or to overcome the 
difficulties of every task, of every situation 
and emergency, as a part of the very thing I 
have to do.” You are not vexed because you 
have to build a house, or to entertain friends 
or distinguished persons in it, or to conduct 
an active or prosperous business in the world, 
or to fill an honorable office. It is when mis- 
takes, crosses, disappointments are to be met, 
that you are vexed. But this is a part of the 
very thing to be done; of the building, the en- 
tertaining, the business, the office. This meet- 
ing with mistakes and crosses, I say, is a part 
of it. I think if every man-would fairly set- 
tle this with himself, and could learn to say 
to every petty mischance, “ Yes, of course, 
something must task and try me at every 
step,” he would find great help in that single 
conviction. And then, too, if he be a wise 
man, he will see to it that he does not go on 
constantly making and multiplying trials of 
this sort by his own improvidence, negligence 
and carelessness. 

The next remedy for impatience is a reas- 
onable submission to the will of Providence. 
This, every right-minded man must desire to 
render, if he believes in a Providence, and 
believes that the small occasions which try 
his patience are a part of it. But they area 
part of it. We see that they are a part of it. 
We know that they must be. The divine 
ordering of all things implies the ordering of 
everything. There is a Providence, that 
reigns over all the scene and lot of our life. 
In the buzzing insect its wisdom speaks as 
truly as in the winged tempest, in the fall of 
@ sparrow as truly as in the fall of an empire. 
The hairs of our head are numbered, and 
every thread in the tangled skein of events 
is numbered and hath its ministry. Out from 
that tangled skein, cut from each trivial 
event and circumstance, out from the thorn- 
bush by the wayside, God’s wisdom is speak- 
ing, as truly as from the height of heaven. 
Forever is it teaching, forever must we be 
learning; in lowliness, in submission, in pa- 
tience must we be learning. Believe me, the 
thought I utter is not too high for the hum- 
blest occasion. In the thought of God alone 
is sovereign strength and sacred ca]mness, 
The lowliest virtue is thus linked to the 
throne of heaven. Impatience is unbelief— 
is denial of God; and unbelief is perdition, 
the very soul’s misery. Thus is the great 
trath of Scripture brought down to be truth 
of every moment. 
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In fine, the lofty and admirable state of a 
mind that has got rid of its impatience may 
well win us to make the effort for that calm 
and sacred freedom. I do not doubt there is 
more than one who hears me that might justly 
say, “I would give more to obtain that calm- 
ness and self-control, it more concerns my 
inmost honor and happiness, than to learn 
ten languages or to gain tens of thousands of 
gold.” The occasions that try us may be 
small, but the principle that governs us must 
be the greatest possible. The littleness of 
the events and instruments that we are deal- 
ing with is ever cheating us out of the true 
grandeur of life. ‘Greater is he that ruleth 
his own spirit than he that taketh a city.” 
A man may rule an empire and yet not gov- 
ern himself. A man may stand, brave and 
calm and self-possessed, the battle’s shock, 
that breaks into the awful house of life, and 
yet may be disturbed and shaken in spirit, 
and utterly thrown from his self-possession, 
by the breaking of a china jar. He ma 
drive his car of victory through fields which 
epic song shall celebrate, and yet be com- 
pletely upset by the snapping of a harpstring. 
Oh! fine and delicate and manifold and much 
entangled are the tissues of life which sur- 
round us, and he who brings music out of the 
discord and harmony out of confusion, he who 
walks through life with an even temper and 
a gentle patience, patient with himself, pa- 
tient with others, patient with difficulties and 
crosses, thoughtful not of showy appearances 
but of inmost realities, thoughtful of virtue 
and of God; he has an every-day greatness 
beyond that which is won in battle or chanted 
in cathedrals or heralded with the shout and 
pageantry of a triumphal procession. 


ceremonies, used in some of the meetings he 
visited, were not consistent with the true and 
spiritual life of the New Testament, he was 
induced to a diligent attendance of Friends’ 
meetings, for about two years. Having, as 
he stated, always been indulged in pride and 
vanity, he thought he could be sufficiently 
good to remain in the same dress and gayety 
in which he had been brought up. He dis- 
covered the deception of this conclusion after 
it had, as he says, lulled him to sleep during 
those two years. Although his mind was glid- 
ing too much on the surface, he was, at times, 
tenderly reached and much affected under the 
ministry of faithful Friends. Silent meet- 
ings had been, as first, much of a mystery 
to him; but his heart being more effectually 
touched in these solemn seasons, he was much 
humbled, and was measurably prepared to 
unite with Friends in their spiritual exercises. 

In the Twelfth mo., 1791, he received inte}- 
ligence of the decease of one of his sisters, 
in Virginia. He had then been about two 
years from his near connections; that affec- 
tionate disposition which appears to have 
been cultivated amongst them, while together, 
had probably been increased, rather than 
diminished, by absence. He had, no doubt, 
often dwelt on the pleasing anticipations that 
resulted from the prospect of reuniting in the 
social endearments of his recollections, and 
it was peculiarly trying to him to find his 
prospects so materially affected by the death 
of one on whom he had placed his most sin- 
cere affections. While under the solemn 
impressions made by this event, his health 
was suddenly affected to such a degree that 
himself and the family believed he was near 
unto death. In this situation, he says, he 
was made willing to submit to the power 
of the Most High; and he was brought 
into the state of clay in the hands of the 
potter—to be anything or nothing, just as the 
Lord pleased. He had little prospect of 
recovery, but felt a breathing desire that if 
he was raised up again he would live more in 
the fear of the Lord, and more devoted to 
His service. He recovered slowly, and, for 
some months, his feelings were far different 
from what they had been before. He fre- 
quently retired into his chamber alone; spent 
his leisure time in reading, or sitting in 
silence—and sometimes wrote serious and 
affectionate letters to his relations in Vir- 
ginia. He diligently attended the meetings 
of Friends, and said he experienced more 
solid and satisfactory comfort than in all his 
life before. 

In the First mo., 1793, he made applica- 
tion, in a letter addressed to Wm. Savery, to 
become a member of the Society of Friends. 
By a letter to his mother, dated Sixth mo, 
















From Friends’ Miscellany. 

MEMOIR OF CHARLES HALDANE. 

Near the latter end of the year 1789, 
Charles Haldane came from near Petersburgh, 
in Virginia, to Philadelphia. He was then 
near the age of eighteen, and went apprentice 
to Joseph Budd, hatter, in Front street. His 
amiable disposition and obliging mannerssoon 
gained him the affectionate regard of the fami- 
ily in which he resided. His education had 
been in the Episcopalian profession ; he had 
hitherto had little knowledge of Friends; so 
that his situation in a Friend’s family was a 
novelty to him. From motives of curiosity 
he went a few times to Market street meet- 
ing, then visited divers other places of wor- 
ship; but felt something in his mind that 
induced a belief, it was not acceptable wor- 
ship to the Most High, for men and women 
to make ostentatious parades and vain, super- 
fluous shows in the house of prayer; and 
apprehending that many of the forms and 
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following, it appears his case was under 
Friends’ consideration, and probably a return 
to his relations, near Petersburgh, which ap- 
pears to have been in prospect, was postponed 
till Friends might become satisfied to admit 
him. In this letter, speaking of his applica- 
tion to Friends, he says: “As my request 
will have to piss through divers monthly 
meetings, it will be some time yet before we 
shall meet together. Though the cross may 
be hard for thee to bear, it is equally as try- 
ing to my own natural part; for I do not 
expect to embark for Petersburgh before the 
ist of the Tenth mo.. Then, dear mother, 
let thy loving son solicit and entreat thee to 
give up and bear the cross with patience. 
Times and seasons are not at our command; 
but are entirely in the hands of the Almighty, 
who alone is able to preserve us, and to re- 
store us to each other in the right time. 
Therefore, it behooves us to humble ourselves 
as in the dust, and resign all our desires and 
natural inclinations in subjection.to the 
Divine will, and place our dependence and 
whole trust alone in the Most High. Of 
ourselves, without the assistance of Divine 
grace, we can do nothing; but in the Lord 
Jehovah there is everlasting strength. And 
whilst our humble dependence is on His 
never-failing mercy we shall, at times and 
seasons, experience hard things to be made 
easy, and bitter things will taste sweet; and 
in our greatest besetments. and most humili- 
ating conflicts, the light of His countenance 
will arise and scatter our enemies. My most 
ardent desires are that the Almighty power 
may be graciously pleased to bring us all 
more and more into humility, and remove far 
from us vanity and lies; so that we may be 
made to see the beauty of ‘holiness, and have 
no other desire than to bring glory to Al- 
mighty God, and peace to our never-dying 
souls. That whilst rolling on our pillows in 
the solemn close of life we may have some- 
thing to whisper peace, and invite us to a 
habitation eternal in the heavens. Oh! how 
t am sometimes heart tendered and made to 
feel the finger of Divine love, which causes 
me to bow in reverence, and raise my secret 
cries unto Him, the creator of the ends of 
the earth, that He may be graciously pleased 
to strengthen me under the heavenly banner 
of His love, and clothe me with the armor of 
a meek and quiet spirit,so that I may be 
enabled to fight the good fight of faith, and 
finish my course with joy. I am sometimes 
so enamored with Divine love that methinks 
I could spin out the whole course of my life, 
in meditating ou heaven and heavenly things, 
and in speaking praise unto the Lord God 
and the Lamb.” 


About the beginning of the Eighth mo., 



















1793, the yellow tever appeared in Philadel- 


phia, and so rapidly increased that many of 


the citizens removed to the country. Joseph 
Budd, it appears, remaiaed in the city, had 


the disease in his family and lost his wife 
and one of his children. 
it is believed, continued with him till the calls 
of duty and his benevolent disposition in- 
duced him to engage in the assistance of the 


Charles Haldane, 


family of an aunt of his, who were all 


affected with the prevailing fever. Zachariah 


Poulson, in a short account published in 
1794, gives the following account of him: 

“In the rapid progress the disease made, 
many families in the city of some respecta- 
bility actually suffered for the want of menial 
aid. The widow Mill’s family, in Race 
street, to the number of seven, were all ill 
with the fever in the early part of Septem- 
ber, and had no other nurse but a black man, 
who visited them frequently every day, but 
who had other families, in the same manner, 
under his care, and was, of consequence, 
often absent. The family suffered extremely 
till a young man, a nephew of the widow, 
heard of their distress and heroically devoted 
himself to their relief. Instructed only by 
his humanity, he became a tender, faithful 
and solicitous nurse. ‘I'wo of the family 
died,—the rest recovered under his affection- 
ate care; but, a few days after, and under 
the same roof, he himself sunk a victim to 
his own virtuous zeal. Virtue, wherever it 
appears, ennobles the possessor, however hum- 
ble his external situation may be. This 
young man’s name was Charles Haldane,— 
he had been an apprentice to Joseph Budd, of 
this city, and was about twenty (one) years 
of age. This effort of courageous humanity 
deserves the greater applause, as he never 
expected to survive it.” 

The following letter, addressed to one of 
his brothers, was dated Ninth mo., 1793: 

My Dear Broruer:-—It is in a good de- 
gree of truly affectionate brotherly love that 
[ salute thee with a few lines, which will in- 
form thee that I continue to be favored with 
a comfortable share of health. But oh! my 
brother, what a time of solemnity, and what 
a sceneof calamity is spread before us! We 
may truly say, that great is the majesty and 
hand of the Lord; for He has now lifted up 
the rod, and many have felt the scourge. Oh 
Philadelphia! thou highly favored city! thy 
inhabitants are fled hither and thither; and 
many, alas! have taken-their final flight into 
a never-ending eternity. Ido not think there 
was ever such a sickly time in Philadelphia 
as the present. There is a prevailing disor- 
der called the yellow fever, which has of late 
taken off many, of all ranks and ages. Oh! 
what sad havoc it has already made; and 
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when it may abate, or how it may terminate, 
we know not; but must humbly submit to 
the will of the Most High, for He is indeed 
the righteous Judge of the whole earth, and 
knoweth when to spare and when to take 
away. Yea, verily, justice and judgment are 
in His habitation ; mercy and truth are ever 
before His face. And, although heaven is 
His throne and the earth His footstool, yet 
He will look unto that man that is of an 
humble spirit, a contrite heart and trembleth 
at His word. “ Blessed is the man that 
trusteth in the Lord, whose hope the Lord is, 
and whose heart departeth not from the liv- 
ing God.” For although His judgments 
must come, yet His mercy endureth forever. 
And His faithful, depending children can, in 
the midst of calamity and distress, secretly 
rejoice in that perfect love which casteth out 
all fear. Yea, I trust, there is a remnant 
yet left in this city who can, from living 
sense and experience, adopt the language, 
“Great and marvelous are Thy works, Lord 
God Almighty ; just and true are all Thy 
ways Thou King of Saints.” Oh! my 
brother, what can he preferable to that peace 
and tranquility which we belive to be enjoyed 
by the righteous in the closing scene of life ? 
And what ought we to be more concerned 
about than that of procuring such a state in 
our journeying through this vale of tears? 
Methinks it will be well worth our while to 
attend to the advice of the Apostle, ‘Give 
all diligence to make your calling and elec- 
tion sure, before you go hence to be seen of 
men no more.” Oh! happy, thrice happy, 
are they who live soberly, righteously and 
godly in this present world. For it is de- 
clared in the blessed scriptures of truth that 
glory, honor and peace, immortality and 
eternal life will be rendered unto the soul of 
every man that doeth well. But tribulation, 
anguish and woe to the soul of every man 
that doeth evil. Oh! then, how essentially 
necessary it is for every individual of us to 
be careful and circumspect in all our conver- 
sation and conduct, just and true in all our 
deeds and actions; so that we may, in s0 
laboring, endeavor to keep a conscience void 
of offence towards God and man. For no 
man knoweth when the bridegroom cometh. 
Therefore, it behooves us all to prepare our 
lamps, and be in readiness at all times; so 
that if we be called away suddenly, we may 
happily feel something to quicken and stay 
our minds in a reliance on the mercy of the 
Most High. CHARLES HALDANE. 


BE not stingy of kind words and pleasing 
acts, for such are fragrant gifts, whose per- 
fume will gladden the heart and sweeten the 
life of all who hear or receive them. 


Tans 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MENTIONING NAMES. 

The accounts published in Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer of meetings held in different parts of 
the vineyard are, it seems to me, very appro- 
priate and interesting ; I think I appreciate 
them, and the motive of those who furnish 
them. But I have long felt very apprehen- 
sive that society is sustaining a loss in con- 
sequence of publishing the names of those 
who have taken active part, and given ex- 
pression to their exercises, in the different 
meetings, for worship or for discipline. [Ido 
not remember any recent accounts of silent 
meetings.| While I admit that to me these 
accounts are rendered much more interesting 
by reason of having the names given, I had 
rather forego the satisfaction, and remain ig- 
norant as to who gave utterance to a good or 
beautiful sentiment, rather than have the 
practice continued to the disadvantage of 
others. 

Althopgh the beautiful character of humil- 
ity may have been generally accorded to 
Friends as individuals or as a Society, it cer- 
tainly can do us no harm to examine our- 
selves thoroughly, to know if we are really 
and sincerely humble-minded. 

It is easy to believe. we have many such 
amongst us, valuable members, in meeting 
and out of meeting; deep thinkers, of good 
judgment, correct views, but of modest, re- 
tiring dispositions, willing to be accounted as 
the “ little ones,” diffident of their own abili- 
ties, especially as speakers; would shrink 
from having their names appear as such ; and 
from these or other causes they may withhold 
more than is meet, and thus a loss to them- 
selves and to the meeting mightensue. And 
yet itis more pleasant to contemplate the 
character and labors of such as these (good 
almost to a fault), than of those of an oppo- 
site disposition. 

Can it be that any of us bearing the name 
of Friends are lacking true humility and 
modesty ? Any who are ambitious to be pro- 
moted, aspiring to occupy the “ upper seats,” 
and to be heard; pleased with having our 
names in print, as “the speakers” of note. 
With the spread of Friends’ views, editors of 
newspapers seem very ready to have “ report- 
ers” present at our Quarterly and Yearly 
Meetings, to take notes for publication ; some- 
times (probably through inadvertency, or not 
comprehending Friends’ peculiar style of ex- 
pression) erroneous impressions are circulated. 

Sometimes in accounts furnished us: in 
Friends’ Intelligencer (in order perhaps to be 
brief), the names of only a few of the many 
speakers are given, which seems calculated to 
impress those named and the public with the 
idea that these were the more noted or most. 
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admired, and thus be fostering a secret, in- 
jurious pride and ambition. 

On the other hand, those omitted may feel 
slighted and discouraged, and as though their 
labors were not appreciated ; notwithstanding 
their exercises and offerings in simplicity, 
humility and the cross, may have been much 
more acceptable to the meeting, than those of 
many words uttered in undignified oratorial 
style, unbecoming the occasion. 

I would encourage the publishing of these 
accounts in Friends’ Intelligencer, but I would 
kindly suggest that in future the names may 
be omitted, as much as may be, without de- 
tracting too much from the subject. 


Emmor CoMLy. 
Bristol, Third month, 1877. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Genoa, Nes., Third mo. 30th, 1877. 
To the Editors af Friends’ Intelligencer : 

By request and on behalf of my fellow- 
members of our little community of Friends, 
I desire to express their grateful thanks to 
those Friends of Philadelphia and vicinity 
who so kindly remembered us by their con- 
tribution of books as a nucleus for a library. 
I trust it will be found very useful as well as 
instructive. Settlers in all new countries are 
necessarily deprived of many of the comforts 
and often of the necessaries of life, conse- 
quently their stock of literature is often re- 
garded as one of the things which can more 
easily be dispensed with than some others, 
and it is therefore narrowed down to the 
weekly paper or transient periodical. But 
beyond this the minds of the young have a 
longing for social intercourse with those of 
their own age, as well as an inherent desire 
for a more intimate acquaintance with spir- 
itual truths. Hence, in neighborhoods where 
Friends are few in number, their children are 
apt to be absorbed by the masses around 
them, and they thus lose their distinctive 
character, while we look on and wonder why 
Friends are diminishing in numbers. It has 
been said to be unwise to ask why the former 
times were better than these; but it appears 
to me to be the part of wisdom, when we see 
our numbers, as a Society, diminishing, that we 
seek for the cause, and endeavor to apply the 
remedy. 

The Society of Friends came into exist- 
ence in an age of controversy, and believing 
that their especial duty was to call their fel- 
low professors back to the simplicity of the 
Truth as promulgated by Jesus and His imme- 
diate followers, they became an aggressive peo- 
ple, and did not hesitate to use all proper means 
at their command for this purpose. Among 
these instrumentalities they seemed to have 
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been early aware of the power of the press, 
and to have used it with much effect. As 
many of these writings were but of local in- 
terest they have been lost sight of, as the oc- 
casions which called them forth have passed 
away; but the journals of the labors of these 
worthies and the “dealings of the Lord” with 
















them, like those truths which were written 


aforetime, are profitable for correction, reproof 


and instruction in righteousness. Hence in 
many cases these have descended as heir- 
looms, yet for want of a proper appreciation, 
they are often permitted to lie mouldy in out- 
of-the-way places, covered with the dust of 
years, in company with other works for which 
their owners have no further use. To these 
I would say, remember your distant and 
isolated brethren, scattered throughout the 
land. The crumbs which, in your plentitude, 
you cast aside, would be as bread to these, 
and there are multitudes not of our fold who 
would gladly know what are the distinguish- 
ing principles of Friends if an opportunity 
was thus afforded them. Therefore, I would 
earnestly invite you to examine these hidden 
recesses, and bring therefrom things both new 
and old, that they be scattered abroad where 
they may be of use. Unless we sow, we need 
not expect to reap. Geo. S. TruMAN. 


ASCRA PS 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS& 


eae Need I assure thee that thy lette: 
has been read again and again, with ever new 
interest and a fresh sense of the favor. I 
know full well that our dearest friends can dc 
but little for us in hours of spiritual need in 
comparison with that help which comes in 
answer to prayer from One who is able to 
save to the uttermost. I could not have stood 
where I have, on the brink of the river of 
death, without fully realizing this; and yet, 
to use the expressions of a dear friend, “Our 
Heavenly Father comes to us again and again, 
not only by His spiritual presence, but by 
inclining the hearts of others towards us in 
love and sympathy.” At the close of every 
day’s weary and often painful march, look- 
ing backward, I have been constrained, like 
one of old, to set up my “ Ebenezer” in the 
secret of my heart, acknowledging, ‘‘ Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped me.” And this help 
has often come in unlooked-for ways and 
unexpected hands. I had been earnestly 
desiring (yet striving patiently to wait, con- 
tent with what had been given) that some of 
the “elders of Israel” might be sent unto 
me, if only to give the “ morsel of barley- 
bread,” for I felt myself so poor, weak and 
helpless, able of myself to do nothing. And 
I can truly say I was fed with the food con- 
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venient for me, and received far more than I 
dared to ask for in the very unexpected visit 
of dear —— and ——. The words spoken 
were not very many; the visit was a short 
one (or so it seemed to me), but words were 
scarcely needed, precious as they were, for 
feeling is deeper than words, and the solemn- 
izing tendency and brightening influence 
linger with me yet. ; 





The older I grow the more highly I prize 
our belief in the immediate teachings of the 
Divine Spirit. I mean, my dear friend, that 
practical belief that causes us to stand open 
to receive its blessed influences. The testi- 
mony is sure, that ‘‘as many as are led b 
the Spirit of God they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God.” As a people, we professedly 
acknowledge the great Truth that a mani- 
festation of this Spirit is given unto every 
one; but I sometimes wonder if we are mind- 
ful enough of another great Truth, that if we 
would profit thereby we must come into close 
companionship with it—we must seek it earn- 
estly, even as a man seeketh after choice 
treasures. We know in the outward a choice 
treasure may be hidden away among rubbish 
and be in danger of being lost tosight. Even 
so may the internal manifestations of Divine 
life and power be hidden from view by the 
cumber of worldly cares, all well if kept in 
their proper places, but as very dross in com- 
parison to the pure gold. 

The questions may well be, Which am I 
seeking? In what direction am I expend- 
ing my energies? Is this rich treasure ever 
kept brightly in view, or is it sometimes suf: 
fered to lie buried beueath the pleasures or 
the cares of time ? 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 14, 1877. _ 





Tue Inprans.—The meeting appointed by 
Stanley Pumphrey (of which we gave notice 
last week) was largely attended, many of our 
branch being among the number. The clear 
and forcible manner in which he gave his 
impressions, supported by facts and statistics, 
of the progress of the several tribes in Chris- 
tian civilization, claimed the closest attention 
from the audience. 

The manuscript which he held in his hand 
was not strictly followed, the subject having 
#0 fully absorbed the speaker’s mind that 
notes seemed only needed to refresh his mem- 
ory in regard to statistics. The impression 
rade on those who heard him, and he spoke 
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for nearly 1} hours, was of hopefulness for 
the Indians. He believes that Christianity 
must be the ground-work of civilization, and 
encouraged all present to continue their aid 
in this important work. 

It is gratifying to know that our poor 
aborigines have secured so able a defender 
and friend as Stanley Pumphrey. 


A Goop Worx.—We are glad to hear, 
from time to time, good accounts from the 
newly-organized society for the protection of 
children from cruelty. Its end and aim is 
to bring well-defined cases of cruelty into 
contact with good existing laws. It desires 
to pursue its work, not vindictively, but in a 
spirit of justice and mercy; with no sec- 
tarian bias, but simply in the interests of 
pity and humanity toward the injured and 
defenceless ; and they ask the generous sup- 
port and sympathy of their fellow citizens. 

A sad case of deadly cruelty of a mother 
to her own child and the consequent death of 
the poor little victim is reported in the daily 
papers, and will serve to prove to the good 
people of Philadelphia that there is real 
need of defenders for our little embryo citi- 
zens. Remember that without benevolent 
effort the arm of the law cannot reach, with 
its protection, those who often need it most. 

The office of the society is at 420 Chestnut 
street, room No. 20. 





——_——__ --46--— 


THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES.—— 
The regular meeting of this body, held on 
the evening of the 3d inst., was unusually 
interesting. Among the additions made to 
the Museum was a collection of foot-tracks 
and fossil plants from the valley of the Ne- 
shamony, Bucks county, Pa., and fossil bones 
from the marl of Vincentown, N. J. 

H. C. McCook presented a paper for pub- 
lication, entitled ‘The Fallow Ant of the 
Alleghanies, Her Architecture and Habits,” 
from which he read several extracts. The 


observations recorded in the paper were made 
last summer on the western slope of Brush 
Mountain, near Hojlidaysburg. As Friends’ 
Intelligencer is regularly furnished with the 
published sheets of the Proceedings of the 
Academy through the kindness of its officers, 
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we hope in a few weeks to be able to present 
the paper to our readers, as it contains won- 
derful revelations concerning this trouble- 
some and singular little insect that must be 
of interest and value to every student of 
nature. 

A communication on “The Phosphores- 
cence of the Sea,” from Prof. Reinsch, of 
Germany, was also read, and called forth 
remarks on the subject from Dr. Leidy and 
Prof. Haldeman. 





DIED. 


RIDER.—On Third month 16th, 1877, at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, Hosea Wood, in the town 
of Stuyvesant, Columbia county, N, Y., Esther Ri- 
der, widew of Thomas Rider, formerly of Dutchess 
county, in the 95th year of her age; a member of 
Chatham Monthly Meetin,. 

She was the daughter of Nathaniel and Anna 
Luten Powell, of Creek Monthly Meeting, a family 
of remarkable longevity—fifteen children (eleven 
daughters and four sons) all living until the young- 
est was thirty years of age, and she was the last 
survivor. There were one hundred and three grand- 
¢hildren. 


SMITH.—On the 17th of Third mo., 1877, at the 
home of her son-in-law, in Brooklyn, Lydia C. 
Smith, in the 73d year of her age; a member of 
Chappaqua Monthly Meeting, but for many years an 
attender of Washington Meeting of Friends, D. C. 

Her path through life had sometimes been rough, 
and, with the growing infirmities of time upon her, 
had often been trodden with weary feet. Yet there 
had been strength for the day and light for her path, 
and as she drew near the end of her journey the 
Sun of Righteousness shore out so brightly that 
everything that had dimmed her pathway was lost 
sight of. She knew her Heavenly Father's arms 
were open to receive her, and in the sweetest assur- 
ance she rested, wholly lost in the Divine will. Her 
heart overflowed with love that embraced all man- 
kind. There were many tender messages for dear 
ones. The little meeting in Washington had a place 
in ber latest thoughts. In life, the burden of desire 
for it had cost her many a sleepless night, and as 
death drew near it was not forgotten. 

STARBUCK.—On the 16th of 3d mo., 1877, Gil- 
bert Starbuck, in the 82d year of his age. On the 
17th, Abigail Starbuck, wife of Gilbert Starbuck, 
in the 73d year of her age. 

They were buried in one grave. 

WEST.—On the 2ist of Third month, 1877, Lil- 
lian, daughter of Edwin and Emma S. West, grand- 
daughter of Jervis W. and P. P. Small, aged 13 
mouths and 23 days. 
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HARRIET MARTINEAU-—-THE REWARD OF 
LITERARY LABOR 
Harriet Martineau, in the minute and in- 
teresting autobiography now before the world, 
thus describes her first successes as an author: 
My mother had regson for her somewhat pathetic 
€Xxultation on the conclusion of my series. Its 


success was unprecedented, I believe. I am told 
chat its circulation had reached 10,000 in England 


before my returnfrom America. Mr. Babbage, cal!- 
ing on me one day, when be was in high spirits about 
the popularity of his own work, Machinery and 
Manufactures, said, ‘‘Now there is nobody here to 
call us vain; we may tell each other that you and 
I are the only people in the market. I find no books 
are selling but yours and mine.” (It was a time of 
political agitation.) I replied, “I find nobooks are 
selling but yours and mine.” ‘ Well,” said he, 
“ what I came to say,is, that we may as well adver- 
tise each other. Will you advertise mine if I adver- 
tise youre ?” etc. And this was the work which 
had struggled into existence with such extreme dif- 
ficulty. Under the hard circumstances of the case, 
it had not made me rich. I have, at this time, re- 
ceived only a little more than £2,000 for the whole 
work. ButI got a hearing, which was the thing I 
wanted. The barrier was down and the course clear, 
and the money was a small matter in comparison. 
It was pleasant, too, to feel the ease of having 
money after my straightened way of life for some 
years. My first indulgence was buying a good 
watch—the same which is before my eyes as I 
write. I did not trouble myself with close econo- 
mies while working to such advantage; and I now 
first learned the bliss of helping the needy effectu- 
ally. I was able to justify my mother in removing 
to London, and to refresh myself with travel at the 
end of my task. My American journey cost me 
£400, in addition to £100 I made when there. I 
had left at home my usual payment to my mother, 
but she refused to take it, as she had a boarder in 
my place. Soon after my return, when my first 
American book was published, I found myself able 
to lay by £1,000, in the purchase of a deferred 
annuity, of which I am now enjoying the benefit in 
the receipt of £100 a year. I may finish off the sub- 
ject of money by saying that I[ lately calculated that 
[ have earned altogether by my books somewhere 
about £10,000. I have had to live on it, of course, 
for five-and-twenty years, and I have found plenty 
todo with it; but I have enough, andI am satisfied. 
I believe I might easily have doubled the amount if 
it had been my object to get money, or even if an 
international copyright law had secured to me the 
proceeds of the sale of my works in foreign coun- 
tries. But such a Jaw was non-existent in my busy 
time, and still is in regard to America. There is 
nothing in money that could pay me for the pain of 
the slightest deflection from my own convictions, 
or the most trifling restraint on my freedom of 
thought and speech. I have therefore obtained the 
ease and freedom, and let slip the money. I donot 
speak as one who has resisted temptation, for there 
has really been none. I have never been at a loss 
for means, or really suffering from poverty, since 
the publication of my series. I explain the case 
simply that there may be no mystery about my not 
being rich after such singular success as I so soon 
met with. 


Many who have only known of H. Marti- 
neau’s triumphs and her long life of intel- 
lectual activity, will be surprised to find so 
much that is sad in her experiences. There 
has never been any morbid weakness in this 
distinguished woman’s attitude before the 
world; but she leaves us the assurance that 
her early childhood was so unhappy that she 
planned suicide at the age of five. Deafness 
and long invalidism were her lot later, and 
there is something inexpressibly mournful to 
those who cherish convictions of a higher and 
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better life to come which shall be the fruition 
of this, in her announced rejection of the be- 
lief in immortality. 

The sense of loss and desolation which must 
be experienced by the intelligent mind which 
arrives at this dark conclusion, is pictured by 
@ little allegoric poem which represents a 
pilgrim band sitting by the sea, telling at 
eventide the losses of their lives : 

“One spake with quivering lip 
Of a fair-freighted ship 
With all his househeld to the deep gone down; 
But one had a wilder woe, 
For a fair face long ago 
Lost in the darkér depths of a great town. 


“There were who mourved their youth 
With a most loving truth, 
For its brave hopes and memories ever green ; 
And one upon the west 
Turned an eye that would not rest, 
For far-off hills wherein his joy had been. 


‘* Some spake of vanished gold, 
Some of proud honors told, 
Some spake of friends that were their trust no more; 
And one of a green grave 
Beside a foreign wave, 
That made him sit so lonely on the shore. 


‘‘ But when their tales were done 
There spake among them one, 
A stranger, seeming from all sorrow free ; 
‘Sad losses have ye met, 
But mine is heavier yet, 
For a believing heart has gone from me.’ 
“ ‘Alas!’ these pilgrims said, 
‘For the living and the dead, 
For Fortune’s cruelty, for Love’s sure cross, 
For the wrecks of land and sea; 
But, however, i; came to thee. 
Thine, stranger, is life’s last and heaviest loss.’ ”’ 

Her description of the literary society in 
London forms a most interesting series of 
historic portraits, though in regard to a num- 
ber of her eminent contemporaries among 
women she is strangely harsh. 

T. W. Higginson says of her, in a recent 
article in The Womans’ Journal: “On the 
whole, when we consider H. Martineau’s great 
gift, her long labors, her service to good 
causes, her freedom from all baseness, her 
courage, her cheerfulness and her loyalty to 
her friends, she must be pronounced one of 
the most eminent and useful persons of 
her time; and it may be said of her, as she 
says of Joanna Baillie, that she sets up an 
‘invulnerable justification’ for intellectual 
superiority in women.” 

It will ever be remembered of Harriet 
Martineau that she gave her great talents 
and her warmest enthusiasm to the advocacy 
of the anti-slavery cause in America, as in- 
deed almost every good work claimed her in- 
telligent aid and sympathy. 

It is believed by some of the critics that 
this autobiography is the most remarkable of 
all the literary works of the author. 8S. R. 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
FROM TASMANIA. 


The following lively narrative, published 
in the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, will 
probably be read with more interest, especi- 
ally by the young, and give a more vivid 
picture of life in Tasmania than would a 
more sedate and dignified description. 

Perhaps the boys of England who read the 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner would feel inter- 
ested in an account of an excursion in the 

ray to “The Schoutens” from Kelvedon, 

asmania. That being so, I suppose they 
must first be introduced to Kelvedon, and to 
the Schoutens and to the Spray. 

Whoever has read James Backhouse and 
George W. Walker’s travels in these colonies 
will have found that they came more than 
once to “ Kelvedon, the residence of Francis 
and Anna Maria Cotton ;” and all subsequent 
English Friends traveling in the ministry-in 
these colonies (including two of the London 
Yearly Meeting’s deputation last year), all, 
except Daniel Wheeler, have come to Kelve- 
don, and found it still ‘the residence of 
Francis and Anne Maria Cotton” (and of 
George Fordyce Story, M.D., etc.), though 
now none other of the original owners of the 
estates in this district yet live, and in many 
cases their estates have passed into other 
hands, and some to others again. The first 
colonists of a coufitry maintain a long, and 
often a losing battle; I mean especially those 
who undertake to civilize the land. 

Referring to a map of Tasmania, you may 
see near the middle of the east coast a pro- 
montory, called Freycinet Peninsula, an is- 
land called Schouten Island, between them a 
passage called Geographe Strait; off the 
southeast corner of the island some rocks 
called Tuillifer Islets (it is a pity the names 
Tasman gave should be superseded by those 
of a French explorer). The peninsula and 
the island both are a range of red granite 
hills, the highest of them, ‘‘ The Schouten 
Peaks,” 2,016 feet high: they stand about 
midway between Geographe Strait and “ Haz- 
ards Bay,” where the peninsula is almost 
divided by Thouin Bay ou the east and Haz- 
ards Bay on its western side, a low sandbank 
a mile wide separating them; this style? of 
thing is quite common, as the map shows. 
The granite is coarse-grained, and decays, the 
quartz particles in it are large, and they do 
not decay ; so the beaches are all quartz sand 
and gravel of a dazzling whiteness in the sun- 
shine; and the water with such a bottom is 
surprisingly clear, the colors (varying with 
the depth) most brilliant. 

The Schoutens are almost uninhabited, and 
almost unapproachable by land; fit only for 
sheep or goats, which need not be fouad when 
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wanted, if they choose. Just now a search 
for tin is being prosecuted there, and I am 
glad to say it is not to be found in paying 
quantities (there is plenty of tin otherwhere); 
long may “The Schoutens” continue to be a 
place where “every prospect pleases,’ and no 
need for the rest of that line. On the island 
was once a coal mine which was so faulty that 
it was abandoned. 

Once whales abounded here, and many 
“shore parties’ of whalers, a rough lot, had 
their huts and their trypots on the shores of 
several of the snug little bays, where their 
boats could always lie in safety, and where 
they used to tow the whales they killed to 
shears they had erected in the deep calm 
water ; there, with the help of ropes and 
blocks, they rolled the dead whales over as 
they cut off their blubber; but whales and 
whalers have long ago deserted these pretty 
little bays ; they came, to pass, but the bays 
are as beautiful as they were before: that is 
“The Schoutens ”—so it is always called— 
peninsula and island and “the Hen and 
Chickens,” to wit, Tuillifer Islet. If you 
could see these grand old hills become orange 
in the setting sun, and purple as the ros 
light departs upwards; or, under a full 
moonshine, dark and massy, and sharp-edged, 
with here and there a wet gleaming rock or a 
precipice in shadow; or as a dusky bronze 
under a cloud shade at noonday, you would 
“go off.” 

Now look west, say fifteen miles, across 
“Oyster Bay,” you may see “ Webber Point ;” 
take five miles from north of that point 
down the coast south, and that is Kelvedon: 
the house stands (lat. 42° 12’ south, 147° 57’ 
east longitude) about 600 yards inshore from 
the middle of a curved beach a mile and a 
quarter long. Round the house, say 600 acres 
of reasonably level rising ground, surrounded, 
to the sea, by hills covered with dark-leaved 
evergreen trees. Ona their faces the tall white 
trunks of eucalypti, one above another, show 
out plainly against the rising sun, the slopes 
brown with the round tops of the sheoak 
(whose long pendant leaf is like a jointed 
twig) always humming or moaning in the 
wind; the dividing ravines deep, steep, 
scrubby. 

An uninhabited country extends all round 
the west for many miles—a forest, rocky, 
ravine-cloven, and scrubby generally — a 
country which nothing but sheep will ever be 
able to utilize. The best of it needs three 
acres to one sheep, and he never gets fat at 
that; more likely he helps to make fat eagles, 
native tigers, or “ devils.” 

The rivers start close to this east coast, and 
run right away across the country to Laun- 
ceston on the north coast; so we have all 


high land descending in a few miles to the 
sea, along which is a narrow fringe of civili- 
zation; plains of limited extent by the rivers 
are the exception. But the “settlers” along 
this coast are said to be more English in their 
habits than those of other parts; they affect 
good homes, good orchards, substantial farm- 
steads, and that sort of thing. 

But you want to hear about the Spray, and 
then to go on that excursion. This family 
always were addicted to excursionizing in 
boats, the younger ones especially. Two for- 
mer boats had gone, one of old age, one stove 
in a surf, and we often talked, as boys will, 
of building one. The then county member, 
himself ever a lover of a good boat, kindly 
lent us his for a week’s cruise, and I think 
that decided us to make one. She must pull 
pretty wall, and sail very well, be safe and 
comfortable in any weather, and not too 
heavy to launch—a kind of compromise, 
some of you can see. However, James B. 
Cotton thought he could make such a boat 
(he had no experience in boat-building), and 
he succeeded to the astonishment of us all, 
and of all competent judges. That is eighteen 
years ago; a good deal of cruising she has 
done, and sometimes when there was every 
need of her being good—when the helmsman 
must not make any mistakes, and the boat 
must promptly obey, or be filled—and ever 
she did better than we thought she could. 
How big is she? say some of you. Twenty 
feet keel, upright stern, three inches rake in 
stern, very sharp with a splendid bow, clean 
run, and a square stern; six feet four inches 
breadth of beam ; carries jib and staysail, and 
mainsail ; cutter-rigged with a boom and garf, 
and a bowsprit four feet long. Her great 
breadth of beam gives her power to carry 
much sai!. She has sailed forty miles in four 
hours and a half, and twelve miles in one 
hour; and the way she can get to wind ward, 
even when there is so much wind and sea 
that she can show very little sail to it, and 
the biggest white-topped wave has to be 
dodged, and the sails “ shook ” in the squalls. 
is quite surprising. 

That’s the Spray. Now I’m to tell you 
about the last excursion. We had just got 
through harvest (Second month, 1876), and 
when all was comfortably housed there would 
be a week before the holding of the Annual 
Meeting of the Society of Friends in Hobart 
Town, and we wanted a rest. Nota harvest- 
time like those they tell of in England ; here 
there are this year only twc men, and no more 
to be had—four of us! Soshear the sheep, 
mow, make hay, reap, tie sheaves and cart, 
you must, till it’s all done, and done as it 
ought to be; to be sure we have Ransome’s 
(Ipswich, England) reaping machines, horse~ 
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rakes and other “ fixins.” This is by way of 
letting you know what to expect if you come 
to “settle” in this country. 

So we wrote to several good excursionists, 
saying we would have the boat and every- 
thing ready to go that coming week, weather 
permitting. Don’t imagine a mail every day 
to and from everywhere, and letters delivered; 
our answer was, two arrived late on Seventh- 
day night, and one to meeting next day. 

The alarm clock sounded out in a terrible 
hurry at 3.30 on Second-day morning; out 
two of them bundled, and presently began to 
get breakfast ready, and to throw trampled 
shells from the broad walks of the flower 
garden against the visitors’ windows. The 
dry wood flames hurried up with a rippling 
sound all around the kettle in a most affec- 
tionate manner, and the kettle began to sing. 
We had breakfast comfortably, and then a 
psalm ; then there was only to put that wa- 
ter-tight box of provisions, and the top coats 
with a belt round them, into a wheelbarrow; 
seize two double-barrelled guns, one of Daniel 
Wheeler’s, no less: the bill and receipt in 
Charles Wheeler’s handwriting are here. 
(But have you read Daniel Wheeler’s Jour- 
nal? What a man he was! Enxcelled in 
everything he undertook, and he undertook 
much. There were giants in the land once; 
I know by their letters and jouraals and 
memoirs; they wrote what they did know, 
you feel it as you read). Then away we go 
with the wheelbarrow, five of us — three 
brothers and two nephews—to the south end 
of the beach, where is the boat-house, and in 
itall the rest of our luggage. The boat was 
300n launched, and one man in her to stow 
the cargo; three off with their boots and 
socks and tuck up their trousers, one of them 
holds the boat where she will float and not 
bump with the waves, the other two carry to 
the boat the things which he on the beach 
brings to the water’s edge; the rowlocks are 
all putin their places, tied by a lanyard to the 
gunwale, and then lifted out and hung down 
inside. 

It will be a sailing breeze and fair, so first 
the mast, with all the sails furled on it, is 
stepped. Thus the things are stowed : under 
the head sheets, on a little floor that extends 
to the fore peak, are placed the axe, frying- 
pan, saucepan, a large sheet, the kedge and 
the rope; behind the mast thwart, the ballast 
kegs area fixture ; alongside them, a grab all 
net and acrayfish net are placed; a keg of 
fresh water is set on end behind the next 
thwart and tied; then a box containing a 
bushel. of apples; next, the box of provis- 
ions; there’s an iron bucket to throw water 
out of the boat withal if needed (on shore it 
is 2 pot to boil crayfish, or a bucket to wash 





in); a tin “ Billy” to make tea in; under 
the stern seats the guns are fixed, one on 
either side,and the topcoats on the stern 
seats; in the stern locker, fishing tackle, 
ammunition, a hammer, bradaw), and some 
nails; alot more apples in a wheat sack 
somewhere handy, and I think that’s all; 
then the oars and boom are put in their 
places and the last man carried in, and we 
are ready. Some may want to know what is 
in that iron box. Well, begin at the bottom : 
there’s a bag of flour, 14lb.; a bag of oat- 
meal; more bags of tea, sugar and salt; tin 
plates, knives and forks, and a spoon or two; 
fat to fry fish in a tin; another of butter; a 
cake of beef fat in paper, for more fish; 
four big loaves of bread; a large plum cake ; 
towels, soap and flannel, and—we forgot the 
comb!—a box of matches; a small well- 
corked phial of matches, in case of accident ; 
a little flask of spirits, for the same reason ; 
two great sharp butchers’ knives and a steel, 
and a quarter of a sheep: so we are prepared 
for a cruise, and are not altogether dependent 
on fish. 

Then we shove off {and make sail, and 
whilst the ballast kegs are being filled we 
move quietly out from the sheltered corner of 
the beach, along the black rocky (bassalt) 
point, and past the little reef-extending from 
its outer corner, skirt the field of “ bell-rope ” 
seaweed that grows up from the rocky bottom 
deep down, the long tangly skeins of thin 
ropes stretching to the surface of the sea, its 
long pointed crumply leaves, each commenc- 
ing at the stem with a stout ‘air-bladder 
spreading out on the water; the whole field 
roughened by some coralline growth, ever 
grating and cracking on the swells. We 
clear that, and steer our course for the Schou- 
ten Island, which shows a deep blue against 
the soft increasing light of the coming day. 
I will not say anything about the coast we are 
leaving, its points, and bays,and bluffs ; con- 
spicuous always is Maria (Van Diemen) Is- 
land, about thirty miles to the south, rising 
2,300 feet steep up from the sea, displaying, 
as ever, its broad-topped bold front and sharp 
outline. 






























To be concluded. 





AFRICAN EXPLORATION, 


We learn that Henry M. Stanley, known 
to fame as the finder of Dr. Livingstone, who 
is now pursuing his investigations in equato- 
rial Africa, has reported progress in three deep- 
ly interesting letters. ‘The letters are dated 
from Ujiji, on the eastern shore of Lake Tan- 
ganyika, and on the 7th, 10ih and 13th of 
August, 1876, respectively. After exploring 
the hitherto unknown region between Lakes 
Victoria and Albert N’yanza, and discover- 
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ing the great river Kageera, which flows into 
the Victoria N’yanza from the southwest, 
Stanley took a southerly route towards Ujjiji, 
the place where he first met Livingstone. In 
the course of his journey he discovered Lake 
Windermere, an enlargement of the Kageera, 
and also a body of water which he named 
Kageera Lake. 

“ But by the ferocious hostility of the na- 
tives of the region called the Warundi, and 
being brought to the verge of starvation, 
Stanley was forced to retire into a more hos- 
pitable country and abandon for the time be- 
ing the further exploration of the Kageera 
and its wonderful valley, and his effurts to 
reach the southern end of Lake Albert 
N’yanza. 

* Pursuing his course towards Ujiji, Stanley 
erossed into the country of Unyamwesi, and, 
after traversing its ridge-broken expanse, 
reached its destination in safety. The details 
of this perilous journey are given in his 
letter. After fitting together and launching 
the exploring boat Lady Alice, which ren- 
dered such good service on Lake Victoria 
N’yanza, Stanley commenced his survey of 
Lake Tanganyika. Starting from Ujjiji, he 
made a complete circumnavigation of the 
lake and verified many observations made on 
that portion which he had previously visited 
and explored in company with Dr. Living- 
stone. 

“Stanley has settled the question of the 
River Lukuga, which Cameron supposed was 
the outlet of Lake Tanganyika towards the 
west and into the system of lakes which form 
the headwaters of the Lomame or Lualaba 
of Livingstone. Stanley’s letters indicate 
that Cameron was both right and wrong with 
regard tothe character of the Lukuga river. 
At present it is only a creek, running inland 
through a deep depression, which extends 
westward for a great distance. But the lake, 
by constantly increasing its area and raising 
in level, will eventually find an outlet through 
the Lukuga river. 

“Stanley’s investigations on and around 
Lake Tanganyika are of the most curious 
and complete nature. At the northern end 
of the lake he found a spacious gulf which 
will henceforward be known to geographers 
as ‘ Burton Gulf,’ after the celebrated Atrican 
explorer of that name. 

“In his second letter Stanley describes 
some very important discoveries respecting 
the Kageera river, which empties into Lake 
Victoria N’yanza on its western side. He 
attaches vast importance to this stream as a 
feeder of the great lake. He compares the 
Shimeeyu, which flows into the Victoria 
N’yanza from the vast swampy region south- 
east of the lake, through which he first ap- 











proached its shores, to the River Thames, but 
the Kageera to the Thames and Severn com- 
bined. The purity and color of the water of 
the Kageera, he declares, indicate that it 
rises either far to the westward of Lake Tan- 
ganyika or that its course is interrupted by a 
lake, where the waters are purified as iu a 
great settling basin. 


“Stanley’s investigations go to prove the 


existence of such a lake of considerable ex- 
tent, and which is known by several names. 
To the river and lake Stanley gives the name 


of ‘Alexandra,’ in honor of the Princess of 
Wales. 


“ He proves that the Egyptian Nile is the 


issue of the united Blue and White Niles, 
the former flowing from the mountainous re- 
gion of Abyssinia and the latter from the 
equatorial lake system. The White Nile is 
the issue of Lake Albert N’yanza, which de- 
rives its water from the vast watershed that 
immediately surrounds it. The Victoria Nile 
is the issue of Lake Victoria N’yanza, which 
is fed by numerous rivers, such as the 
Shimeeyu, the Duma, the Ruana. The Ka- 
geera or Lower Alexandra Nile issues from 
Alexandra Lake, which latter body of water 
is fed from sources yet unexplored. 


“The natives say that Lake Alexandra is 


two days’ canal sailing in width and lies be- 
yond the mountains of Ugufu. 
by them N’yanza Chu N’gonia. 


It is called 


**Stanley’s latest letter dated Ujiji, August 
13, reports an outbreak of small-pox and 
fever in the district. This visitation obliges 
him to prepare for an early departure from 
the place. He proposes to cross the country 
to N’yangwe, westward of the northern end 
of Lake Tanganyika and on the Lualaba or 
Webb’s river. He will there determine oz 
his final course.” 





+ tee. 


SEEK NOT AFAR. 
Seek not afar for beanty. Lo! it glows 
In dew-wet grasses all about thy feet; 
In birds, in sunshine, children’s faces sweet, 
In stars and mountain summits topped with 
snows. 


Go not abroad for happiness. For see, 

It is a flower that blooms beside thy door. 

Bring love and justice home, and then no mo: 
Thoul’t need to wonder where joy’s home may ie. 


Dream not of noble service elsewhere wrough: 

The simple duty that first waits thy hand 

Is God’s voice speaking a divine command. 

Life’s common deeds build all that saints have 
thought. 


In wonder-workings or some bush aflame 

Men look for God and fancy Him concealed : 

But in earth’s common things He stands revealed : 

And stars and grass and flowers spell out His 
name. 


The paradise men seek, the city bright 
That gleams above the clouds for dying eyes, 
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Is only human goodness in the skies. 

Earth’s deeds well done glow into heavenly light. 
—H. J. Savage. 

Se 
THE KING’S EXAMPLE. 
Once Sultan Nushirvan the just, hunting, 
Stopped in an open field to take a lunch. 
He wanted salt, and to a servant said, 
“Go get some at the nearest house, but pay 
The prive the peasant asks.” ‘Great King,” ex- 
claimed 

The servant, “thou art lord o’er all this realm; 
Why take the pains to buy a little salt?” 
“Jt isa little thing,” said Nushirvan, 
“‘And so, at first, was all the evil whose 
Most monstrous load now presses so the world. 
Were there no little wrongs, no great could be. 
if I from off a poor man’s tree should pluck 
A single apple, straight my slaves would rob 
The whole tree to its roots: If I should seize 
Five eggs, my ministers at once would snatch 
A bundred hens. Therefore, strict justice must 
i, even in unimportant acts, observe. 
Bring salt, but pay the peasant what he asks.” 
—From Alger’s Poetry of the Orient. 





THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 

Extracts from a letter to the New York 
Tribiine, written by a former resident. 

There seems not to be quite a clear under- 
standing among people in America as to the 
caus:s, extent, and probable duration of the 
famine in India, nor of the amount ef suffer- 
ing and starvation which it entails, nor of 
the measures of relief, gigantic, yet insufficient, 
which the government of India are adopting 
for the relief of the sufferers; and a plain 
statement of the case by one who has been 
through one famine in India, and who has 
assisted in inaugurating and carrying out the 
same measures of relief now employed, may 
prove of interest to many who would be glad 
to understand the matter better. 

The rain-fall in Southern India is confined 
to two seasons. The “south west monsoon,” 
as it is called, which sets in from across the 
Sea of Arabia during the months of May and 
June, brings the lesser rains, which, continu- 
ing a month, more or less, partially fill the 
water courses and reservoirs. They also 
moisten the high ground, where irrigation 
cannot be made use of, so that the farmers 
can begin to plow their lands for the Autumn 
sowing. Occasional showers fall in July and 
August. But the great monsoon comes in 
October. The wind, sud.lenly changing from 
south-west to north-east, sweeps down, bring- 
ing the heavily charged rain-clouds, and for 
more than a month it rains a good part of 
the timenight and day. This is India’s hope, 
India’s riches. Filling all the water courses, 
filling all the myriads of reservoirs through- 
out the country which store the water for 
months of irrigation, it renders possible In- 
dia’s marvelous fruitage of grain which keeps 
her teeming millions alive. ° . ° 


Now not one monsoon, but two have failed. 
The south-west monsoon of May and June, 
1876, did not come. The lands could not be 
plowed. The early irrigation crops could not 
be planted. The price of food at once ad- 
vanced, but no actual distress prevailed. The 
eyes of all were turned heavenward for the 
October and November rains. None came 
in the famine districts. The heavens were 
brezen. Scorching suns, but no rain clouds. 
The hearts of all sank within them, for it was 
evident that a time of dire distress was at 
hand. 

Had the area of famine been small, the 
energetic measures adopted by the govern- 
ment and by private parties, with abundance 
of grain in the surrounding regions, would 
have been effectual to prevent great loss of 
life. But it is not small. In the Madras 
Presidency alone the famine reaches over 
more than 80,000 square miles, contain- 
ing nearly 20,000,000 of people, while in 
the Bombay Presidency adjoining it reach- 
es over some 50,000 square miles, with 
a population of 10,000,000 to 12,000,000, 
together equaling three-fourths of the popu- 
lation of the United States. And in the 
surrounding districts, while there is no actual 
famine there is great scarcity, so as to pre- 
vent their helping their neighbors. Un- 
fortunately this state of affairs is not to be 
of short duration. Two monsoons have al- 
ready failed. Our first ray of hope is in the 
early May and June monsoon. But even 
when that comes it will not at once stop the 
distress or even the actual starvation. The 
unplowed fields, now like sand heaps, or in 
the clay regions, like quarries of stone, must 
be softened by the rain, and plowed and 
sowed, and the grain must have time to grow. 
The starved cattle, the few there will be left, 
will scarcely suffice to plow one-fourth of the 
acreage. The laborers on the Famine Relief 
works, dependent on daily earnings for daily 
food, will, many of them, continue on those 
works and neglect to plow and sow. The 
crop will be exceeding light at best. No. 
The best judges say that from four to six 
months of starvation is yet before the people. 
God send relief! 

I come now to speak of what this famine 
means. It means actual starvation and death 
to many thousands, if not millions of the 
people. It means the decimation of house- 
holds. It means sickness and decrepitude 
for life to many survivors. It means the loss 
of property and poverty for life to others. 
It means the taking away of beasts of labor 
from the farmer, and future untilled and fruit- 
less fields and consequent continued scarcity 
in many a locality. 

But it is in its present aspects that people 
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have more to do. Let me take a rapid glance 
,at the condition of affairs to-day. I will go 
to the pier in Madras, which reaches out 


nearly a quarter of a mile across the surf of 


the open roadstead. Lying at anchor near 
the pier are more than a score of vessels, 
foreign and native, unloading bags of rice, 
imported by government and by private par- 
ties for the famine regions. All along the 
sandy beach for a mile are heaps of rice- bags, 

iled sometimes fifteen to twenty feet high. 

he beach is lined with famine-stricken 
wretches, who have come in from hundreds 
of villages near and far for the chance of ob- 
taining the little rice which scatters out of 
the holes and rents of the poorly made bags. 
Here and there one has a coarse sieve and 
shovels up the sand and sifts it for grains of 
rice as for grains of gold. There are some 
halt-clad mothers with their hollow-cheeked, 
sunken eyed babes or young children sitting 
astride of their left hip, the mother throwing 
her left arm around the child to keep it in 
place, while with the right she gathers the 
few kernels of rice—her only hope of sus- 
tenance. I walk up the Esplanade and 
through the native town. Begging from door 
to door of the more wealthy people, or crouch- 
ing by the side of the street in their squalid 
famishing, I see hundreds of others who have 


* flocked in from the districts in hopes of sav- 


ing their lives. I approach the hospital. 
Hosts of those affected by every disease 
brought on by starvation are begging for ad- 
mission. There is a poor fellow tottering in 
so weak that he has just stumbled and fallen 
on the gate-sill and knocked out all his front 
teeth. Well, he will not want them long. I 
take the railroad to Bombay; passing through 
the Cuddapah district, containing 3,000,000 
people, I find the direst distress. Kurnool 
is no better, and cholera raging. Bellary is 
still worse; within a mile of this station it is 
reported that 100 bodies of those who have 
died by the way of starvation and cholera 
are poisoning the atmosphere for the living. 
At Sholapore, in the Bombay Presidency, 25 
are reported as dying in a day, while in that 
district, 200,000 people, we are told, have left 
their villages to wander in search of food, 
under the delusion that the famine is circum- 
scribed, and that abundance could be had 
elsewhere. But the “ elsewhere” they cannot 
find. . ‘ . a ee ° 
Works of public advantage, but of not 
enough pressing importance to be under- 
taken otherwise, are at once put under way 
in every famine-stricken locality. Roads are 
surveyed and built ; new reservoirs and tanks 
are constructed; old ones are repaired and 
enlarged; public wells are dug in each city 


and village; new markets, jails and court- 





houses aro erected; new streets are laid out 
and graded in cities, or old ones widened and 
improved, or public parks made; stone 
bridges are built to employ stone masons; 
and all these expenditures borne from gov- 
ernment funds to save the lives of the people. 
At the same time, the government imports 
largely of rice and other grains, as it is doing 
now, from every available country, and sends 


supply trains into every famishing locality. 


Besides these relief works, “relief camps” 


are established in every district for the aged, 


the infirm, the sick, the lame, all those unable 
to work, and all young children, where daily 


food is given them, and where medical treat- 
ment is afforded. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR THIRD MONTH. 








1876 | 1877 
TEMPERATURES. Deg. Deg. 
Mean temperature of Third mo., per : 
a Pia vacccacescccansendauens 37.12| 39.94 
Highest point attained during month, 
per Penna. Hospital........cccccccceee 70.06, 71.00 
Lowest point reached during month, 
per Penna. Hospital.......... ecvcccese | 16.00, 19.00 
1876 | 1877 
RAIN. 


Inches.| Inches. 


Total quantity for Third month 5.60| 6.00 


DEATHS. Numb’r.| Numbd’r. 





Deatus during the month, being four 
current weeks for 1876 and five for) 





LOTT vvccescecccsessnsecvocssesescosssevssccess 1527 | 1625 
MEAN TEMPERATURES. 1 Deg. 

Average of the mean temperaturesof, 

the Third mo. for the past 88 yrs...|....000| 39.10 
Highest mean temperature occurring | 

during that entire period, 1871...... |... soe} 48.70 
Lowest mean temperature occurring | 

during that entire period, 1843.....|.........' 30.00 


After some remarkably pleasant days the fore 
part of the month, on the 16th we had snow squalls 
for several hours—on the 17th the same thingnearly 
the whole day without, however, in either case 
collecting any. On the 18th and 19th bitter cold 
days—down to 19 degrees in some localities, while 
on the last named day it snowed from 11} A. M. the 
balance of the day—a few sleighs were out. The 
severe storms of the latter part of the month made 
their own record in the numerous wrecks lining our 
Atlantic coast. During some of the gales the wind 
attained a velocity of from thirty to forty-four 
miles an hour. That of the 10th was unusually se- 
vere, amounting to a tornado at Conshohocken. 
Reports from all sections chronicle great destruc- 
tion of property and rising of rivers. 

Referring once more to temperatures, cold as the 
month we have just passed through was thought to 
be, we find the mean was 2.82 in excess of last year, 
and a trifle in excess of the average of means for 
the past eighty-eight years. J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, Fourth mo. 2d, 1817. 
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NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETING. 

Merion Meeting house was erected in 1695, and 
within its venerable walls a Circular Meeting will 
be held to-morrow, 15th inst., at 3 P.M. Friends 
can leave in cars for Elm Station (a short distance 
from the meeting-house) at 1 P.M., from Thirty- 
second and Market sts. Let there be a full attend- 
ance. 


Social gathering in the Monthly Meeting parler, 
adjoining the library, at Race Street, on Second- 
day evening next, 16th inst. All are invited. 

Friends’ Social Lyceum meets at Race Street 
Meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, 18th inst., 
at 8 o’clock. Besides other exercises, there will be 
a lecture by Marianna Gibbons on William Penn 
and his times, Friends generally are invited. 


The next Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia will be held on Fourth-day next, 18th inst., 
at 3 P.M., at Race Street, at which the attendance 
of our members is very desirable. Answering of 
Queries and other business prepatory to the Yearly 
Meeting will be transacted. 

The Monthly Meeting room being too small to 
comfortably accommodate Men’s Meeting, it will be 
held in the Men’s Yearly Meeting Room. 


THE Lousiana Commission, appointed by the 
President, has reached New Orleans, and has had 
conferences with both Nichols and Packard. 


Nive vessels of the Long Island Fishing Fleet are 
missing, with their crews, and supposed to have 
foundered in the reeent gales. The crew numbered 
in all 106 men, and the vessels were valued in the 
aggregate at $53,475. 

Tue President and Cabinet, after fully bearing 
both Hampton and Chamberlain, decided to with- 
draw the troops from the State House at Columbia, 
South Carolina, and to leave the contending parties 
in the State to settle their disputes without inter- 
jerence. 


Bianca Peak, in Colorado, the elevation of which 
was determined last year by Hayden’s survey, is 
probably the highest point within the limits of the 
United States. Its height is 14,464 feet above the 
level of the sea. There are ion Colorado over fifty 
other peaks, which rise more than 14,000 feet above 
the sea level.— Pop. Sci. Monthly. 


Tne marine disasters during last month to vessels 
belonging to or bound to or from American ports, 
numbered 44, the value of the wrecked vessels, ex- 
clusive of their cargoes, being estimated at $760,000. 
There were three steamers lost—the Corinne, Dixie 
and Rockaway, all belonging to New York. Two 
ships—the J. H. Kimball and Frank Jones, both be- 
longing to New England, were wrecked. Fourteen 
barks, six brigs and nineteen schooners were also 
lost. Four of the latter—the Philadelphia, John 
Rose, Jonathan May and Governor Burton, belonged 
to Philadelphia ; and the schooner Elvie Davis, of 
Camden, is also recorded in the list of missing. 


Tue peanut is a native of South America. It was 
taken from there to Africa, and then brought from 
that country here. Wilmington, N. C., once had 
the best reputation for its quality, but since the war 
the peanut is largely included as a field crop in 
Virginia, and lots from that State bring the highest 
price. It grows in light, sandy, fairly fertile soil, 
with a good clay sub-soil. When cultivated as a 
crop, it is sown in the pod, but for small or experi- 
mental purposes the husks should be removed be- 
fore planting. Peanuts can be grown with as little 
labor as is required for Indian corn ; an acre yields 
from 25 to 70 and sometimes 80 bushels. The 
growth is eccentric. After the vine blossoms out, 
the flower seeks and enters the ground where the 
nut is formed; hence it is sometimes called the 
ground-nut. The African product goes largely to 
France, where immense quantities are crushed in 
oil for the adulteration or imitation of salad oil. 
Marseilles is renowned for the number of cargoes 
there handled. The African variety is small in size 
and seldom used here other than when shelled for 
confectioners’ wants. Some oil crushing is done in 
this country at the East and South for table pur- 
poses. Receipts of peanuts at New York from the 
Southern States for 1876, were 71,000 bushels, and 
for 1875, 62,000 busbels.—£xz. paper. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for th 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, | 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 
RID scscssccswntnsnsens mcosvoneneneee 10434@105 
U. 8. 68 81 c.... 7 
Fy BO GA. Rocccce sven 
U.S. 5—20s c 65 n. 

U. 8. 5s °81 ¢c.. 
U. 8. 5s 81 r.. 
U. 8. 6s Curren 
State 6s'2d series 
State 6s 3d series 1 
City 6s new.. 12 @112¥ | 
“old -101 @105 
9534@ 
* 68.....10014@10% 
873Z@ 88 
101 @ 


Reading Railroad c m 7s r... 9314@ 94 
Belvidere, De}.. R R2d m6s 99 


Butter, Prints, 


Western, extra 


| Lard, prime, = 





Prime Shee 


per b. 
Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 
South Ohio & Ind... “ 2: 
N. Y. State Firkins, “ 27G@ 
Eggs—Fresh, per d02......... 


| Poultry—Chickens, — 
picked ano fat, per Ib. 4 


Turkeys, per lb 
951% Ducks, - 


Live Chickens... 


Live Calves, prime milch... 


| Spring Lemme, per head 


e Week ending Fourth month 9th, 1877, 


| PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., 
Commission Merchants, 248 No. 
Delaware avenue. 
Subject to Market fluctuations. 


Prime wheat continues scarce at a 
further advance. The market for pota- 
toes remains firm, with light receipts, 
Western Rose selling as high as $5.75 

| per barrel. Prices have advanced on 
Apples. No demand for dried fruits. 
Choice grades of butter meet with good 
inquiry at quotations. The prices for 
wool range from 22 to 36 cents per 
th., according to quality, and whether: 
washed or unwashed. Choice live geese 
feathers are 40 cents, and duck from 30 
to 32 cents per pound. Duck eggs are 
quoted at 22 to 25 cents, and goose eggs 
at 50 to 60 cents per doz. 


30@ 
25@ 


Tae foreign exports from Philadel- 
phia during last month. ageregated $2,- 
622,703, of which »omewhat more than 


Amer. Steamshi sl @ 
Lehigh Valley R R 78........105 @10614 
- i “- emé6sr 924@ 
Pennsylvania Railroad....... 383 @ 40 
Reading Railroad 124@ 13% 
Lehigh Valley Railroad..... 40 @ 41% 
Lehigh Navigation............. 2114 @ 22%, 
Minehill Railroad..............43 @ 44 
United Railroads of N. J....1233 @134 
Norristown Railroad... ...... (@ 9834 
Insurance Co. of N. Amer... 31 @ 3114 
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| Potatoes, white, per bb! 
Sweet, “ 

| Apples, choice, © nen OE STS 
Cabbage, per 100........cccceese 8 00@10 00 
Cranberries, per crate 2 28@ 2 75 
Wheat, new, per bu,... 1 65@ 1 75 

Corn, white, new, we 5 56 

| Yellow, * 

, Oats, = 

| Cheese—N. Y. Factory, p tb. 1414@ 


Western, full cream, “ 1314@ 14 


one-fifth were carried out in American 
versels At the close of the civil war 
in the United States. the American 
merchant marine engaged in foreign 
trade was stated at 28,500 tons of steam 
vessels, and 482,100 tons of sailing ves- 
sels. there has been a great increase 


¢ | since, the New York Shipping Lisi esti- 
| Mating the American steam tonnage 


now in foreign trade at 789.728 tons, and 
the sailing vessels at 1,592,000 tons. 





